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‘imagined she could not bear to live, she was mis 
erable. 

Four years prior to this second voyage, young 
| Stanly had visited America. This voyage was one 
| of curiosity and pleasure. His parents were dead, 


PASSION AND PRINCIPLE. jand he inherited from them an ample fortune — 
On the evening of a beautiful autumnal day, when| He brought letters va antentinctoon ote several fhe 
a glorious sunset was fast mellowing into a lovely permet aaa pe otinoms of New-¥ oe us 
ilight, a vessel from England was swiftly ap- Se — ee 
caine Pty nse ater tt York. All on deck | distinguished guest in every family he visited. By 
, New- 
on gaiety and bustle. The interior cabin present- eee = armen an — ~ os ees, 
a Pad = eet |quainted, Stanly was introduced to the house of Mrs. 
eo reason un coca bitterly y ses |Howard, a widow lady of genteel fortune, whose 
with that calm, deep grief which at once inspires a ee * } sera ge ee , a 
pity and respect, but with that violent and hysteri-| aay Ss ae ree. es, a . a 
4 ; setae ; The! 45 # young lady possessed of great mental acquire 
cal sebbing which betrays conflicting passions. __||ments; her manners were dignified, though a slight 
hectic oulfesion of her chook was alternately et degree of hauteur sometimes threw a shade over her 
ceeded by a death-like paleness—and her broken | more pleasing qualities. Yet her heart was not des 
exclamations spoke of shame and dread, as well **| titute of tender feelings ; she was fervently attach 
— saeiciabiataiaticiaaatatiacialie pacing! ed to her family, in particular to her youngest sister 
oO a ‘ o . , ’ “ 
the dscanabes pt. se nn onl at intervals, Comin eabola, ye ante carpal hgpigeen ~—7- 
fi satel ditties en tell ter, was on a visit of so:ne length, to an aunt in 
glances o pity, mingle P , ®'- Boston, when Stanly first visited her mother’s house, 
rare ae a ee ed consequently, he had not then an opportunity of 
king her hand, he said, in a voice which e seeing her. But the lovely and interesting Cor 
ed to assume a tone of calmness— nelia soon attracted his attention. It would be in 
“Isabella, how injurious to yourself, and how vain to attempt to describe Cornelia; her beauty 
eruel tome, are these violent bursts of sorrow! In consisted not in “a set of features, or complexion ;” 
compliance with your incessant intreaties, 1 consent- i+ was the divine intelligence of a pure and lovely 
ed to revisit America . did you not promise that if soul, which irradiated her countenance ; the mingled 
| would sestore you — Mtonds, you would on- fire and sweetness which beamed from her eyes; 
reat eng - a om = oe ep the ever-varying hues which sensibility, genius, 
pes ree eee re eee ane MY and modesty, threw over her delicate cheek; the 
peace ? leabella, angel ea Sortitude. We we fair and open brow, where candour sat enthroned ; 
fast approaching your ave city—in « few hours the tender sweetness of her voice, and the pensive 
sm — bebold your family ; why, then, are your Softness of her smile, which constituted the charms 
complainings renewed ? and why do they assume so 4+ (Comelia. A nameless grace accompanied her 


hed “ ° 
slightest movement; in short, hers was that expres- 
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much the appearance of reproach towards me! 

“Stanly,” she exclaimed, sobbing violently, “I. sion of intellectual beauty which, when seen, must be 
cannot see them! how can I meet the meek, tear- felt, but which cannot be described. The polished 
ful eyes of my mother? how can I bear to encounter jnanners of Stanly, joined to his refined taste, and 
the calm, stern glance of Augusta? and—oh! classical knowledge, soon rendered hiia a favourite 
cannot, dare not, see Cornelia !” with Mrs. Howard and her daughters. It was soon 

“ Miserable girl!” exclaimed he, “it is impossi-’ yjsible that the young Cornelia was the magnet 
bleto reason with you. Have you not repeatedly which attracted his frequent visits. Their admiration 
assured me, that nothing, except returning to your was mutual: Cornelia regarded him as a superior be- 
family, and to your native country, could restore ‘ing ; and when, after an intimacy ofa few months, he 
you to health? You wil! meet nothing but kind- | proposed himselt to Mrs. Howardas her future son-in- 
ness from your relations, and the wife of Edward jaw,the proposal was received by her with joy, and 
Stanly, may surely claim respect from others?” | Cornelia looked forward, with the happy confidence 

Again Isabella promised to behave with more’ of innocence, to a life of uninterrupted happiness 
talmness. The vessel reached the harbour, and) with a being who appeared to possess every amiable 
our voyagers proceeded to a hotel, from whence quality. She never thought of suspecting that Stan- 
they determined to dispatch a note to inform Isabel-, }y’s regard for her could ever become less ; she judg- 
la’s family of their arrival. ‘ed his heart by herown, and that heart was so ten- 

The time which intervened before an answer der, so confiding, so full of benevolence and virtue, 
could arrive, was spent by Stanly in endeavouring, | how could it suspect another? Stanly, who knew that 
by mingled arguments and soothings, to restore his) Mrs. Howard would not consent to separate entirely 
wife to some degree of composure. But tranquillity is) from her daughter, had, when he proposed their 
not for those who, like poor Isabella, have forsaken | union, promised that he would only take Cornelia 
the paths of duty, and who, by following the impuls- | on a visit to England, to show, as he said, his trea- 
es of passion, have entailed on themselves regret | sure to his sisters and friends, and then return and 
andremorse. Those only may expect tranquillity, | settle in New-York: he sent to his sisters a minia- 


who adhere to principle, and take reason for their) ture of his intended bride, and the time was fixed; 


guide. Isabella had Jearned this too late; —_— their union. 
‘though united to the man without whom she had About this time Mrs. Howard received intelli- 


geuce that her daughter Isabella had consented to 
receive, as her future husband, a young gentleman 
| who had long paid his addresses to her, and who 
|was esteemed by the whole family. Isabella had 
jused the license which is too frequently allowed to 
Secaine, and had kept her lover long in suspense. 
‘Her friends were happy to learn that she had at 
length determined to reward his constant attach- 
ment. Mrs Howard, in particular, was rejoiced at 
it; for she knew Isabella was volatile, and acted 
too often from the impulse of a momentary fancy 
jand she hoped that her marriage with a man whose 
| character was exemplary, and whose habits were 
domestic, would aid in giving more stability to hex 
beautiful, though volatile daughter It was agreed 
| on thatthe marriages should take place at the same 
‘time; and Isabella was desired to return home to 
prepare for that event. Isabella did return—and 
burst upon the astonished gaze of Stanly in all the 
lustre of resplendent beauty. Never had he beheld 
a being so dazzling! Her wit and gaiety were ir 
resistible ; her smile was enchantment Cornelia 
till now the object of his highest admiration, seem 
ed but an ordinary being compared with the fas 
cinating Isabella. She knew the power of hea 
beauty She read Stanly’s admiration in his en 
raptured gaze. Coquetry was natural to her; but 
in this instance, gratified vanity paved the way for 
,@ passion, violent as it was sudden. Stanly ap 
peared to herso farsuperior, in person and manners, 
to the amiable man to whom she had promised love 
and constancy, that in less than a week the fickle 
Isabella hated the engagement which bound her to 
'the amiable Charles Mortimer; and could think 
without shuddering, of supplanting her high-souled 
‘unsuspecting sister 
rily detained in Boston, and who was to follow Isa 
bella as soon as possible, was of course ignorant of 
the change in her whom he idolized. Stanly’s 
jmind was a whirl of conflicting feelings; the child 
of prosperity, accustomed to have his slightest 
| wish gratified, and ever the slave of impulse, the 
barrier which his engagement with Cormelia oppos 
ed to his wishes only rendered them more ardent. His 
better feelings at times predominated, honour re- 


Mortimer, who was necessa 


sumed her sway over his mind, and when Cornelia 
| stood before him, inher cali and innocent Joy eliness, 

he trembled at the base idea of inflicting pain ona 
| being so tender and so pure; and bis soul revolted 
lat the projects he had half dared to torm. The in 
/nocent cause of his embarrassment could not avoid 
‘noticing that his manner, at times, seemed « hanged, 
but she was far from suspecting the cause. The 
‘penetrating eye of Augusta saw farther—and she 
jearnestly wished for the arrival of Charles Morti 
lmer. Her anxiety was still further increased bya 
l severe indisposition which about that time attacked 
| Mrs. Howard; and which confined herself and 
|Cornelia, chiefly to the apartment of the invalid 
| As Isabella’s nerves were too weak to bear the con 

| finement of a sick chamber, Stanly had too frequent 


| opportunities of seeing her alone, and her too appa 


irent tenderness completed the triumph of passion 
over principle. In an unguarded hour it was con- 
|fessed to its object; and he dared to propose to her 
|to forsake her friends and her lover, to submit to a. 
private marriage, and accompany him immediately 
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to England; for he felt that to stay in New-York | it. She would often repeat to herself, ‘‘ Cornelia wear again the smile which had enchanted him 
would be impossible. The erring girl consented, | was incapable of loving Stanly as I love him: she But again poor Isabella’s doubts and fears returned. 
though not without some conflict of remorse and |is so calm, so rational, she will soon be reconciled.”” She dreaded to meet again those friends whom she 
shame. But she imagined she could nut be happy || And Stanly, when he looked at his beautiful Isabel- had so rashly left. Nor were the feelings of her 
with any other than the too insinuating Stanly ; and | la, tried to forget that he had forfeited his honour to husband much more enviable. Yet, if he returned 
after she had told him so, he found it easy to induce | obtain her. They arrived in England; and Stanly to America not so happy as when he left it, he re- 
her compliance. Poor Isabella had little time for) hastened to introduce his bride to his relatives and turned much wiser. He had learned, in that short 
reflection: their plans were hastily arranged, and 48 friends. Nor was it till he observed the looks of space of time, more than the experience of his for- 
hastily executed. On pretence of taking the air, ‘surprise which mingled with the admiration with ™e? life had been abletoteachhim. He had leatn- 
Isabella met her lover—they were privately mat-| which they regarded her, that he recollected he had ¢ that the fulfilment of our most ardent wishes does 
rivd—and a ship being ready to sail, they went iM- || sent to his sisters a miniature of Cornelia, as the re- "°t always insure happiness ; and that the indul- 
mediately on board, and before the next morning semblance of his affianced bride. An explanation 8&D¢e of passion at the expense of principle, is gen- 
were on their way to England—Iraving a letter to) was unavoidable. And Isabella felt humbled and ¢Tally followed by disappointment and remorse 
be sent to Mrs Howard, after their departure. This | mortified on observing the expression of every eye In two hours after their arrival in New-York, 
letter was a true picture of Stanly’s mind: the in-) a, jt rested upon her. It was too evident that some Isabella was weeping on the bosom of Cornelia! 
coherence of the style, and the agitation which was degree of contempt for her was mingled with their Stanly could scarcely believe the evidence of his 
expressed in every hurried line, were calculated to ‘disappointment. A sudden conviction flashed upon S€™Ses; yet it was Cornelia. Forgetful of every 
excite pity in the generous minds of those to whom |},., mind ; her eyes were opened to the humiliation thing except pity and affection, she had flown to 
it was addressed. But when on board the vessel lshe had prepared for herself. She saw that al- her sister immediately on the receipt of his note, 
with his enchanting Isabella, and removed to a dis- ‘though the relatives of her husband treated her with ©!m, dignified, yet tender and affectionate, she 
tance from those to whose contempt or resentment | politeness, as his wife, they secretly despised the &4¥€ them a sister's welcome, with that serious smile 
he could not be indifferent, Stanly found it less Gif-1 woman who could supplant a sister—forsake her in- which ever distinguished her features, and they 
ficult to stifle those unpleasant feelings, which WeFe | tended husband—and become a fugitive from her both telt assured that the welcome was sincere—the 
then unavailing. friends and country. Sbe was proud, and her feel- forgiveness pertect. Cornelia was shocked at the 
The fears of Mrs. Howard and family were, in| ings, always irritable, sometimes broke forth in @!teration visible in her sister’s appearance. She 
some degree, excited by the prolonged stay of Isa-|| peevish repinings, or bursts of mingled anger and conducted her to their mother, who received the 
bella; but when Stanly’s letter arrived, no lan | grief; and Stanly soon discovered, that it is possible POT fugitive with weeping tenderness. And Au- 
guage can describe their consternation, Comelia) for a fervale to be beautiful and fascinating, without 84%, when she looked at her pale face, and alter- 
sunk, at first, beneath a blow so overwhelming, and! being perfectly amiable. Isabella’s thoughts began ed form, could not withhold her pity and torgive- 
so totally unlooked for; but that virtuous pride, | to take their flight more frequently across the Atlan- "**- Isabella insisted on hearing the particulars 
which is woman’s surest refuge, soon enabled her) tic. She wished to write to her mother and sisters, °! Mortimer’s death—and though cautiously com- 
to conquer the weakness of disappointed affection, | hut a feeling of shame had hitherto prevented her. ™UDIcated, she felt most sensibly that he was the 
and the very tenderness of her feelings aided her to!) She nad just formed a determination to write im-  V'¢U™ of her blameable conduct. This conviction 
overcome their poignancy. When urged by Augus- | mediately, when, in an American paper which with sunk deep into her mind, and added to her bodily 
ta to despise the man who could act so base a part,|! some others, Stanly had given her to read, she saw illness, soon produced an alarming change in her. 
she would exclaim, ‘ Notso, my dear sister; as the! an account of the death of Charles Mortimer! The /t ¥as evident that she was fast sinking into the 
husband of another, I can no longer love him as I) shock was great. Her heart suggested a thousand. grave The vertaes and tenderness of Cornelia 
have loved him; butas he is the husband of my sis- | fearful thoughts—she felt that she was, too proba- shone conspicuously in this distressing season; and 
ter, it is my duty to forgive him.” Mrs. Howard) bly. the cause of his death ; for she well knew with Isabella clung to her as to her guardian angel. But 
saw the struggles in the bosom of her daughter, and | what devotion he had loved her. The anxiety to it was all in vain : she died—and the wretched Stan- 
while she exulted in the apparent success of her) hear from her family was redoubled. She wrote to ly — wrung with remorse and deep regret. How 
virtuous efforts, she could not he!p mourning over! her mother a letter, expressive of the state of her gladly would he have exchanged the remembrance 
the different conduct of her erring Isabella. She'/feelings. Before an answer could arrive, the death ° his fleeting dream of bliss, for years of actual 
felt some degree of self-reproach for having placed | of an infant, on whom they doated, filled both her- "S°'Y, could be by that means have restored Mrs. 
such implicit confidence in a stranger ;—but Cor-| self and Stanly with the most acute sorrow. isa- Howard's family to the state in which he found it. 
nelia would not outer ber metheor to blame meewett bella’s health began to decline in consequence of Ele Salt the folly of his former conduct ; but repent- 
she repeatedly said to her, “my dearest mother! it! her anxiety—her wit and gaiety were fled—she was “"°¢ Was Dow unavailing. He dared not think of 
would have been base to have distrusted him. He! miserable—and felt that she deserved to be so; for “8*™ liftuns his hopes to the pure and exalted being 
appeared to be the soul of honour. it was impossi-| she had made no effort to subdue the sudden passion whouw he hadso wantonly forsaken. He lef Ame- 
ble to doubt him.” | which had caused her so much sonow. Poor Isa- —— in the hope of forgetting, in scenes of busy 
Another trial awaited this amiable family Charles|pella perceived that although Stanly’s kindness to- life, the wineries which his dereliction from princi- 
Mortimer arrived, gay with hope and expectation ;| wards her was not diminished, his passionate ad- ple hed occasioned him. But ape persued hin. 
and though the intelligence which blighted his) miration, which was kindled by her beauty, and had | ‘sebella dead—and Cornelia living, though lost to 
hopes, was communicated with the utmost tender | not esteem for its basis, evidently began to decline. | !!™ haunted his imagination, and Edward Stanly 
ness, and every argument used which a mother ones She fancied that he regretted having left Cornelia , "®V®* #8#!" knew bappiness. ; 
use, when her child was the aggressor, it was too! for her sake—and the torments of jealousy were | Coenelia was united to aman who knew her worth 
much for him: thea gitation of his feelings threw him || added to her other causes of unhappiness. At length and could appreciate it; and who felt that snore per- 
into a violent fever—delirium succeeded. Skill anda letter arrived in answer to her’s. Mrs. Howard sonal beauty, however brilliant, is trifling in com- 
tenderness were alike unavailing : he died, calling on| could not write, as she wished, with calmness. P@™S° with those intellectual charms, and those 
the name of his faithless, but adored Isabella. It! Augusta would not. The letter was from Cornelia, | born virtues, which throw a radiance over the 
required all Mrs. Howard’s fortitude to enable her! [t was couched in affectionate terms, assuring her /plainest features, and will always charm when 
to bear this last affliction with calmness. And the } of her perfect forgiveness, and best wishes for their beauty has perished. Cornelia’s life was long and 
firmness which had supported Cornelia under her |happiness. Isabella wept over this characteristic let- happy. She gieddened the hearts of ell around ber, 
own trial, almost gave way on witnessing the suf-| ter, and Stanly deeply felt the nobleness of her whom forming a striking contrast to the short career of her 
ferings and death of poor Charles. A deep gloom’ be had injured. As Isabella’s health was now ina unfortunate sister, whose guide was impulse, and 
te ei this yoke. | family. Cornelia | very declining state, her anxiety to return to Ameri- —— duty and principle, at the altar o! 
iad ceased to grieve for herself, but she thought |ca became excessive. She fancied she should be 2OSst? 
saree raphael re cher. ‘restored to health and happiness if she could behold | « jf | were making up a plan of consequence, 
tether. Mes. Howard could uct forget, that greatly her mother and sisters, and be assured that they ac- | says the great Lord Bolingbroke, “ I should like first 
; : 4 se CMOS Greatly jtually forgave her. Stanly could not listen un- to consult with a sensible woman.” 
as Isabella had offended, she was still her child ; | mowed to her earnest intreaties ; yet his feelings re-| pill 








and they all wished to receive some intelligence of) yolted at the thought of mecting her friends. The) There is abroad a royal bon-mot, which, strange to 
the fugitives. Meantime the voyage to England physicians advised change of climate—and Isabella, Say, has not found its way into the newspapers.— 
was prosperous andspeedy. True, Isabella’s dream | at length prevailed. They set sail for America, The King, on hearing some one declare that Moore 
of love was sometimes disturbed by the voice of the jand Stanly, for a short time, had reason to rejoice had murdered Sheridan, observed, “ I won't say that 
monitor within; the remembrance of her sister! in his compliance : for his late drooping companion Mr. Moore has murdered Sheridan, but he has cer 
sometimes would intrude, but she strove to banish!) began to look and speak more cheerfully, and to | tainly attempted his life.” 
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THE CASKET. | This subject. so adequate to fill, expand, ennoble, | grace, beauty, wealth and accomplishments, who 

ite |and illumine the most elevated intellect, is also so||had been much courted in the gay circles. 
Original. simple as to attract and absorb the meanest | His table was strown over with cards of invita- 
saieaianeae cali anda | Mary became calm, and from that day forward tion. Belles and toasts were solicitous of bis hand 
4 ; asked many questions respecting heaven, and the at the ball, or his bow on the promenade; and spe- 
Among all the treasures of condensed wisdom be- state and capacity of the soul after its liberation culating mothers laid closer siege to him for more 
queathed to us by the venerable Greeks, none is from the thraldom of its earthly dwelling. lasting attentions. But he was weary of it all, and 


4 como pr anger the ee te — —_ Once she was informed that many wise men be- | sighed ta repose on some gentle bosom that knew 
os peeneys ye es vs ae rer ae £€P jieve the souls of the departed still know and love | no guile 
= eye steadily a or ne ~e h those who were dear to them here. And others,; William and Mary were formed for each other: 
F vn sat a ay eo > Dapeng that kaye © that they are appointed our guardian angels to ho- | and the moment their eyes first met, they were con- 
oon sags bn venadiin recs: 2 he Pe - aute : © PFe- ver about our path, watch over us while we sleep, vinced of it. It was not that wild romance of novel- 
tn ye a “a " - - = Pomel a age and guard us at all times from danger. readers, which operated at that interview ; for nei- 
ee oe agmter sentiments — ee « This new Wea, so grateful to affection, so sweet ther of them had been trained in that school: but a 
deep and reverential dread, and trembling hope. | gm : , i 
; ; to those who have loved a darling object, and re- | recognition of congenial feelings—a communion of 
And a mind, habitually moulded by feelings so |. : : hat ° 
lemn and tant. could pn id iteelf to signed it to the tomb, she seized with eagerness, and | spirits, which, by an undefined electrical force, pass- 
ar ay See ene Gee ee cherished it with fond delight; and ever after re es from heart to heart, and flashes conviction on 
idle follies, or wicked devices; could never be : Asis “ 
' sorted to it in trouble, and was cheered by it when those pure minds that have not been obscured by 
shattered by the conflicts of ambition, or wrecked ; : : 
: (doubt and difficulty harrassed or depressed her mind. , grossness, or perverted by evil 
by the fury of ungoverned passions av Per . ked t af i entienh ti 
; : ; — a | ‘ _ » and in- 
But this sober control, like the ballast of a ship, |. a yn 2 y circums — ogee ler opening | ter an intimate and refined intercourse, and in 
would impart steadiness to all its movements, and '” aan + Rave to it a solidity which sorrow ne- |icreasing attachment of a year, they found no happi- 
ability to resist the waves and the tempest. It would | V°T 4US € Destow. ness but with each other; and then plighted their 
ensure that tranquillity which leaves it free for the 


Early discipline made her early wise ; she began solemn faith, in the presence of their God, to live 
operation of reason, and the bland influence of the * think and to observe. 


| and die together. 
social and domestic virtues. | No assiduous attendants were near to anticipate | Marriage is considered by the wise and good, as 
The eye thus fixed, could never be turned, with her wants, and she felt no artificial ones. She was the most exalted state of human tnendship, and dig- 
evi! intent, upon surrounding objects, or covet thrown much upon her own powers, and they were Dified society, And there is no institution beneath 
those glittering trifles, which, though transient as invigorated by use. the heavens, that has so important a bearing on 
the dew drops of a summer morning, yet presented | A constant residence in the country gave hera_ the happiness of man below, or probably a greater 
to the sight, distracted by vanity, are a constant taste for the beauties of nature in all their varieties ; | influence over his felicity above 
source of ‘“‘envy, hatred, and malice, and all un-/ and as she tripped lightly through the meadows to, Thus thought William and Mary, and they en- 
charitableness.”” gather violets, or on the hill-side to cull blackber- | tered it seriously, imploring on their sacred act the 
To illustrate more fully the application of this ries, the mountain fawn bounded not with a more blessing of the Most righ. They viewed it ration- 
valuable maxim to the cases of common lite, a sim- | graceful or agile motion. | ally, and expected no more than our buman condi- 
ple delineation of character shall be attempted, by A sound mind in a healthy body, is pronounced, tion is formed to bestow. 
way of example. by reflection, to be the best possession ; and they! Yer much of our happiness is placed in our own 
Mary Lee was the daughter of respectable pa-| were hers. As the one gained force and magnitude | hands, and we may either cherish or throw it away ; 
rents, who resided in a mountainous and highly ro- | by time and exercise, the other was enriched by) there they enjoyed the present with moderatiun, and 
mantic country. Her father, a man of sense and looks and conversation. looked to the future with hope. 
lea: ning, always treated her with much tenderness,| She was by no means beautiful, but cheerfulness An entire confidence existed between them, for 
but with little of that observance proceeding from and contentment might be estimated a more than | neither had any thing to conceal, And though their 
etiquette, and tending to foster self-love, in the equivalent for its absence But this defect, which | turn of thought was the seme, their education and 
young being to whom it is offerred, and none of | would have caused to others much mortification and habits of childhood bad been different ; this furnished 


-e which enervate ir s to her no \ in- : 
that indulgence whic s the mind, and regret, was to her no other than a new svurce of in sufficient variety to give perpetual interest to their 


corrupts the heart. } struction. oe conversations, and secure from monotony the unifor- 
She lost ber mother at an early age, and then re-| She was often passed by fora more brilliant com-| f Vif ° ey pare A 
4 ; : : mity of life, e had more of polish, she of nature. 
ceived the ‘Garst impression of the solemnity of clo- plexion, or bes brighter eye ; but the thought that He was charmed with her sprightly sallies of native 
sing life. Then the idea first entered her mind, those attentions, so sweet on the first entrance into wit: she was fascinated with his courtly elegance, 
that the buoyant spirits, and careless gaiety of her life, and always bestowed on youth and beauty, and graceful humour. 
infancy could not last for ever, and that the joys were at best hut transient, if not dangerous ; and the | Will had studied a a 
and pleasures which had guilded her early days blooming cheek and sparkling eye must inevitably | WHAE BAG USCS ONS SF UNS LSRENES PTOTIENORS, 
must have an end. fade and close. No sinister feeling ever clouded her jand pursued it now with fresh alacrity, because Mary 
She wept over her beloved mother in an agony of brow, or disturbed the equanimity of her placid “ana tees gore 4 ee oe pe - anare and 
feeling which .hose only express, to whom sorrow is mind. Its own resources were ample, and there she |" ‘ omestic cares at an ix —_— P easanter, since 
new ; and clung around her lifeless remains with a had recource ; well convinced that those who look |‘*¥ promoted the comfort of William. 
pertinacity of anguish peculiar to an affectionate, abroad for their amusement or pleasure, have com- | If he purchased books, the acquisition was more 
ardent heart, that had never been wounded before.| mitted their happiness to the keeping of a tyrant, |/interesting than before, for now the enjoyment of 
She yielded only to the voice of her father, who capricious and selfish, who will afford them but lit- them was social ; and the most common duty be 
led her into another apartment, and in the calm, tle, and for that little will bind their chains more | came elevated with her, when performed in the ser 
chastened manner, which was familiar to him, and| closely about them. |vice of him she loved. 
to which sorrow had now given a new dignity and As the most valuable things are not always the} Both assented to the truth of the axiom, that con 
interest, reproved her for the indulgence of that ex- | most showy, so Mary, rich in the best endowments stant and useful employment is the best preservative 
eessive and rebellious grief which consumes its sub- | of the heart and mind, was frequently unnoticed by | of our happiness and our virtue. 
ject, and virtually accuses of injustice that Being the world, not that her qualities would not have Mary had been but little accustomed to dress and 
who gave life, and best knows when totake it away. | been appreciated, but that they were unknown fashion ; but the most sumptuous neatness, and per- 
He presented to ner view the undying nature of | The senses often make reason their captive ; and fect order, always presided over her person and 
the soul ; this mortal state as one of preparation for | she, that can present no attraction to the eye, will wardrobe: she thought with a distinguished moral 
a better; and expatiated long on the inexpressible | but seldom have an opportunity of making her vir- | ist, that even mental purity might be promoted there 
happiness prepsred for the virtuous. He told her tues conspicuous or respected. But Mary had many by ; but dress became important, when her husband 
as he pressed her to his bosom, and a tear fell on friends, and those devoted ones; for when once wished to see her fashionable, and her light, grace- 
her cheek, that her much lamented mother was now | known, she was sure to be loved, and when once ful figure, was well fitted to give it additional charms 
probably entering this blissful state, and whilst they | loved, never forgotten. The impression made, was Ennui never entered their dwelling, but cheerful. 
gazed in anguish on those closed eyes and those | always such as the judgment must approve and re- | ness resided there always, and friend: and aequaint- 
polished arms that had so often embraced her, now ligion sanction; it wasa reverence like that we owe | ances sought there the solace of their cares, and a re 
cold and motionless, her better part had fled, and | to celestial intelligence. lief from the clashing interests of business, or the 
might be now rejoicing with glorious spirits in the, Accident made her acquainted with William Fen- | struggles of fame. 
presence of its God. ‘ton, a gentleman of city birth and education ; of | (To be concinded in our next.) 
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‘THE CENSOR. 











Original. 


THE LITTLE GENIUS. 


NO. XXXVIIL. 


Tue pains and pleasures of life are so equally di- 
vided that we seldom experience one unaccompa- 
nied by the other. Although the blessings do not 
always appear in the shape of corporeal advantages, 
yet an honest mind can draw a species of satisfac- 
tion even from sorrow—proud to feel it owes nothing 
to fate. The poor negro had discovered the essence 
of this philosophy when he kicked his shin against 
a stone, because it would feel so good when it had 
done aching. This reflection often consoles me for 
the ascetic life to which I am compelled, and I as- 
sure the town that I am sincerely rejoiced that the 
solitary assiduity with which I have prosecuted my 
studies, has introduced me to the attention of my 
invaluable little Genius, even at the sacrifice of a 


thousand gay amusements. I seldom went to see 


poor Kean, although | am a warm admirer of his) 


talents ; and the sweet Signorina can scarcely lure 
me from my retirement, although the Genius has in- 
formed me that when she sings, Apollo listens with 
pleasure, and Venus blushes with envy. To travel 
along the path of knowledge with my fairy compa- 
nion, I willingly surrender many advantages: in re- 
turn for these signs of obedience, I have been con- 
ducted over the whole globe, and by the magical 
imfluence of the Genius, even penetrated into the 
remotest regions of departed time. [have frequent- 
ly conversed with Socrates and Homer—given a 
great deal of attention to the Grecian republics, and 
possessed a free insight into the hearts of those base 
men, swarms of whom thicken the political atmos- 
phere of every age-—or are engendered like snakes 
in the sunshine of prosperity, to sting the country 
that nourishes them inits bosom. These venomous 
reptiles are peculiar to no age or climate, and the 
mirror exhibited to me vast numbers crawling over 
the fabric of our own constitution, soiling its fair 
surface with slime, and sapping the depths of its 
foundation. I mused long and sadly over ruined 
Rome, enervated by luxury, and having sowed the 
seeds of its own destruction 

Floating back the stream of time, I had leisure to 
observe many scenes which gratified and astonished 


me. Iwas disgusted with the wars which had | 


drenched England in blood for nearly two thou- 
sand years. I groped through the mist of the 
Saxon Heptarchy, where the spirit of politics found 
no instrument for supplanting a rival so useful as a 
dagger. I peeped into the machinery ofthe Anglo- 
Saxon government, where wealth was power, and 
might was right; and where a man was despised be- 
cause his great-great granddaddy had net been a 
hero. I could scarce repress my laughter at the 
gunpowder race of vast little beings called the Popes. 
Kings and princes bowed down before them to have 
the honour of kissing their great toe; and | exclaim- 
ed in astonishment, when I beheld Pope Celestinus 
kick ‘the imperial crown fromthe head of Henry IV. 
while he was in the act of doing homage at his feet. 

These popes, thought I, have ruled the earth with 
a rod of iron, and from them have flowed through 
all the branches of society the poison of supersti- 
tion and folly. Glad am J, oh America! that thou 





| art freed from their baneful influence. Few are _ should believe as his reason dictated, and tha: ie 
| the faults of thy government and laws. Thou pour- | opinion of each citizen might be freely formed and 
| est forth justice to all, and streams of knowledge | enjoyed.” 
_water thine expanse, producing a moral fertility) ‘‘ Such,” observed the Genius, ‘ was the inten- 
which is happiness itself. “Oh, my country!” said | tion of government, but it was not long since a wo- 
I, in raptures, ‘thou art perfection ; all thy troubles, man was excommunicated after the fashion of your 
sand all thy vices evaporate as peacefully and a) old times.” 
harmlessly as dew from morning flowers. Thy) “ May she be damned in all her joints,”’ said the 
superiorities, both physical and moral, are apparent) prelate, ‘for resi-ting her natura! superiors, and 
tothe world. Thy mountains kiss the skies, and daring to have an opinion of her own. This is the 
thy cataracts shake the earth. Beautiful are thy) result of the schools and colleges which send out 
vallies, as the gardens of the East, fragrant with | periodical overflowings of scientific and enlighten- 
‘odours from every bower, and vocal with music ed men, improving the adjacent countries like the 
from every grove. So, oh America! rises thy gov- | inundations of the Nile. I am sorely afraid they 
ernment and thy people above every other. Thou} will ruip the whole system of our holy power, and 
knowest no distinctions but of right and wrong, and | substitute true knowledge for the grovelling princi- 
in thy pure and placid atmosphere, every object! ples, false ideas, and narrow superstitions with 
| rises or falls by its own weight. Wealth imparts no) which we have delighted to weigh down and en- 
| power, and title yields no renown. Thy statesmen | slave the minds of men. Once teach them to rea- 
| are all disinterested, and thy laws and customs all son, and our empire is undone—our influence will 
| based on virtue. Thine institutions are all regulat- | weaken, and gradually disappear, and this vast tract 
Jed according to the strictest maxims of republican) of country, which might be reduced toa most charm- 
ing state of servitude and credulity, will, at our ex- 
| inhabitants happy. Neither in thee do we behold! pense, be for ever free and for ever happy. The 
| the domestic strife which lashes the bosom of other) only way to prevent it now they are partly awaken- 
|| nations into a fury ‘esembling the stormy sea, but! ed, is to amuse their mind with harmless nonsense, 
| like a chrystal lake sleeping in abreathless summer and divert it from the practice of reason and true 
jay, thou art, in good truth, the very pattern of in- |, wisdom.” 
‘nocence, purity, and peace.’ | “That is the very policy,” said the Genius, 





| . * s . . ' 
simplicity, and all thy rulers are just, and all thine | 





> 








| “ Certes, good master student,” said a voice from) which they here pursue. Whether it be from ac- 
| the air, “ you have forgotten many of my precepts, || cident, or whether your influence extends even over 
| and closed your eyes to the follies around you.” — | this brave and noble nation, I shall not pretend to 
} Tio teem of the Ganies become cilble wo te! determine. But certain it is, that the mass of them 
\cctlien sted tb aeneted aan eoltha tedlh dll tatnieiiien, 0 do not educate theirsons for heroes, nor their daugh- 
|spoke, an 4 a P 
|| ble pleasantry and affection | ters for true nobleness. There are, indeed, many 
i i eet es ; exceptions, some of which I will point out to you 
| “Your country,” said he, “is a great and good | hereafter; but it 1s too often the case that their male 
! — It in, pochage, See greatest that the world has! youth are enervated by useless studies, or corrupted 
ever seen, and will elicit from the future historian. jp, dangerous dissipation; and lovely woman, who 
eer eulogies than bave heen bestowed upon Greece | might be an angel, and make earth a heaven fit for 
| . — a ! is far oo hs _ her habitation, wanders from the lovely track which 
thousand follies to exercise the lash of s . anc ; ; ; eee 
ea amr + eee pense anc) nature had struck conta oo a raper ore 
sialia cabiiniadt ieee . ail prt in ulleness, ignorance, and folly. Talent, virtue, 
} at.” said I, hurried on by my feelings, "tS! and reputation are often trampled on by fortune- 
jnot America a pure and lonely example of treedom hunters, and the majority unite in regarding poverty 
| without anarchy, justice without cruelty, and all always as a disgrace and oftenasacrime. Bestow- 
| the virtues and/all the piety of ancient days, unac- jing infinitely more attention on the beauties of their 
| companied by their bigotry and superstition? Does persons than the energies of their minds, the women 
she not s learn to captivate affection, but not to retain it. 
| “Stop,” said the Genius, “and judge for yourself.’ Light as the cloud, and fickle as the wind, they seek 
I heard you but now congratulating yourself that rather to delight the eye than the heart, and they 
|you were beyond the sphere of Popish influence,’ embark on the delusive stream of fashion, decked 
| and laughing ata distinguished character forhaving with the trappings of a corrupt taste, and accom- 
submitted to the capricious insolence of Celestinus. | plished only in ornamental education Fluttering 
1 will call up the shade of the latter, who has yet and flirting, they shine their day along the tide of 
|scarcely got through Purgatory, and if you listen to | pleasure, till the giddy vortex swallows them, and 
j his remarks we gather some matter of grave they are seen no more The young men commence 
|Speculation. | with an equal chance for glory. A profligate youth 
I awaited the appearance of the pontiff with the causes an avaricious age, when their whole souls 
|profoundest admiration, and, inafew moments, the seem devoted to gain what before they were so 
jhaughty churchman stood before me. By the an- Jayish to spend. A mechanical education sends 
gry frown upon his brow, I perceived thateven the them adrift upon the world, subject to all its vicis- 
fires of the infernal regions had not yet chastened  gitudes ,without the reason to escape, or the philoso 
down his arrogance, or enlightened his mind. phy to endure them. Deep study of ancient au- 
“| have interrupted your unearthly occupation,” thors, and devotion to dead languages, fill their 
said the Genius, addressing him, “that you might! minds with aristocratic notions, aud unfit them tor 
jobserve the wonders of this mighty nation.” the duties of the republic. Many who set out in 
“I have heard,” answered the pope, “with no business, find it necessary to unlearn and begin 
small surprise, of a country where the looseness of again, or those who live on wealth accumulated by 
ithe ecclesiastic yoke must allow the laity many in- others, frown upon the mdustrious and aspiring 
judicious excesses—where schools were established youth whose circumstances have debarred him the 
for the dissemination of knowledge, and where the honours of colleges, and virtue and talent are awed 
people choose theirown rulers. Is that the truth!” jnto silence by the parade of riches and the majesty 
“The report was not without foundation,” an- of pedantic learning. The living languages are ex- 
swered the Genius, ‘‘ but—” cluded from their colleges, and to attain to the bo- 
“ But,” interrupted his highness, “there is no nours of a collegiate course, it is necessary to bur- 
established religion, and it has been whispered in then the mind with buge masses of literary lumber 
|Avernus, though scarcely credited, thatevery man! which, however valuable to a certain elass of pro 
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fessional men, is by no means necessary to the gen- Ito join the brother from whom hitherto be had un- turned his searching eye from the countenance of 
erality of citizens in the present state of the repub- | avoidably been separated. They were to meet for the bride, who long afterwards remembered and 
lic. This aristocracy produces a society where re- the first time since the careless days of childhood, shuddered at the recollection of that quiet, but 
publicanism is but a name, and where wealth gives | and with Francis it was an event to call forth many steadtast gaze. 
somany advantages that the rich have the rank) deep and tender feelings. He indulged a thousand How melancholy is the picture of perverted sen- 
of the most arrogant nobility, without their title; poetic fancies; a thousand visionary symp.thies and sibility and genius! these fountains naturally flow- 
where the few oppress the many; where luxury is | congenialities ; and again and again he awoke trom ing with refreshment and health, but by unsubdued 
welcomed, though fatal to health and true enjoy-| sleep in striving to clasp the fancied image of this’ passions imbued with corruption and bitterness ! 
ment: and wherein their time will flow in upon) long loved brother. His own brother! that had If in early life no principles are instilled by which 
them the destroying demons that dance in hertrain, | been cherished on the bosom cf his mother! whose to govern and arrange the train of ideas, blinded by 
fraud, dissipation, disease, ambition, and all the bad | cheek in earlier days had so often laid side by side ‘an ill regulated imagination, and misled by a faise 
passions that career through the regions of Pluto with his own, and been wet with that mother’s tears. enthusiasm, the mind runs to waste; and the very 
You may imagine the state of the society over which, Francis was older than Richard, and remembered excess of kind and benevolent feeling degenerates 
wealth is the presiding deity, and yet in which itis him when an infant, when he had seen him given into selfishness: a wrong bias is given to the char- 
adisgrace for a woman to work.” | to the arms of his uncle from those of his dying fa- acter, and guilt and misery are engendered by those 
“Good !” said the Pope, “ matters are not so bad ther All these tender recollections pressed on his very propensities and sympathies which might have 
alapprehended. I am a greater ghost than I had heart,and he nourished them with a paintul pleasure ;| been made the sources of virtue and happiness 
jared to hope, and I shall feel the weary labours >t the heart is not always the surest guide ; and 
which I must now resume, lightened by the reflec- the mind requires as much the aid of observation as DESULTORY THOUGHTS, 
tion, that even yet in some measure I rule the world ” of thought. When they met, all visionary illusions : 
He vanished as he spoke, and the Genius along, Were at an end, for in person and manner Richard Original. 
withhim. Only observing as he disappeared—“ |) W48 altogether unprepossessing, and poor Francis, sé 7 rg 
will one day show you a practice in which your ) who had formed to himself a model of perfection, | “ Heaven sends misfortunes, saysth. poet. Thisis 
countrymen indulge, which even Pope Celestinus 294 become fairly enamoured ot the ideal image, ) not correct: God showersdown blessings; and man, 
shall ackn »wledge to be worse than barbarous.” | could ill conceal the first shock of unpleasant sur by marring them, brings misfortunes upon himself. 
The mist. and the light, and the voice, passingaway, | Ptise . nor was he less offended as Richard’s gene- Thomson is more like a professor of botany, than 
left me musing in my silent and solitary apartment. F, |Tal sentiments and feelings were gradually unfolded | 4 culler of flowers. In his poetry, be stops to de- 
: to him. He repined with a selfish sensibility over) scribe the petals, and illustrate each ramification: 

















TH E RE POSITORY. | the ane of his fancy, thus unrealized, and avoid- | mstead of leaving a nosegay in = hands, and allow 

ing all unnecessary communication with one so un-| ng us to find oul its beauties and observe its niceties 

Origival congenial, a gradual coolness arose between them, Many men complain ot having to earn those com- 
—_— = = === ‘ending at length in mutual disgust forts which are necessary to them subsistence. If 
THE BROTHERS. Francis could not long exist without some object they knew the wretched life of the unemployed 


Ir has been observed that coldness and selfishness |/Of excitement; and disappointed in what for so, person, they would be thanktul for having that la- 
of character may often be traced to a want of ima ™a&ny years had formed the grand centre of his hopes, bour upon their hands, which keeps their bodies in 
gination: but there are those, with whom the habit} 4nd wishes, he soon found another on whom to ex health; and does not allow time for their minds to 
of indulging visionary ideas becomes itself the pri- | haust the romantic ardour of his soul. think of loose actions and improper subjects. 
mary source of those defects; and selfishness is not|, He had been introduced, accidentally, to a young | Wood-logs are like worldy trends. We are oblig- 
unfrequently engendered by the defeat of some too) girl of great beauty, and with a very slight know-| ed to cherish them betore they show any warmth; 
fondly cherished illusion. Sentiment is sometimes | ledge of her character and disposition, offered her) and when we are most desirous of borrowing from 
mistaken for virtue. When the mind is too exclu-| his hand, and was accepted: but if, like Rosseau, he | them, they fall away, and soon become cool. We 
tively occupied by imagination, there is more heat) found it necessary to accomplish his mistress from experience mere smoke at first, then a trifling be- 
than light, and small scope is given to the influences the stores of his own fancy, like that unfortunate! nefit, and, at last, a vast quantity of bitter ashes. 
of religion and morality visionary, he had amply wherewithal in the stores) A (rue heartis like the lowly chamomile ; which will 

A stronger dissimilitude could scarcely exist, of bis own bountiful imagination. Disappointment, bear a strong pressure—indeed, (as I think Shak- 
than between the warm. romantic temperament of however, was yet in reserve for him; the “ lady of speare says,) ‘‘the more it’s trodden on, the more it 


Francis Fielding, and the cool, calculating, worldly his love”’ was weak in mind, and cold in heart. and, grows.” 
policy of Richard, his brother; yet both, probably Richard became the successful rival. Poor Genius is iike a sky-lark. They both soar 
in different degrees, but certainly from very oppo-| When from her own lips Francis received the 4 sing, until they fancy they have got to “the 


site causes, were governed in the leading events of final sentence, he did not rebuke her, but he fled third heaven.” An empty stomach tells each of 
their lives, by motives of absolute selfis!iness. Ih, | from her presence, and sought once more the solitude, “#&™ be can ho more live upon sweet air, than 
infaney, they were thrown an the protection of an, of his early home; there, mstead of making a gene- |” love can live on flowers.” And they are obliged 
uncle, and brought forward into manhood with such, rous effort to throw off the shackles of grief, devo-) % come down to common mortals, and vulgar earth, 
accidental principles and habits, asmight arise from) ting his tuture life to the benefit of others, and rising for their dinners. 
their different situations in life. | superior to the evils that had beset his path; unable) The music generally introduced between the acts 
Richard was educated a merchant. Francis liy-'|to resist the force of contending passions, he gave °f@ play, is like the sharpening of a carving knife 
‘din retirement. Secluded from his earliest years, || himself up to a consuming sorrow, while “Love Upon a steel, between the different courses at din- 
and accustomed to converse with his own thoughts, | without hope, and hate without revenge,’’ were "eT Both sounds make us eager; by the first, we 
undisturbed by the bustle and the inconvenience wasting the strength of his body, and corroding the) a led to say, “our ears are ready”’—and hearing 
of worldly intercourse, Francis acqfired but lit- vigour of his intellect. But the voice of solitude the latter, “our mouths are prepared.” And each, 
le interest in external occurrences, and became | was a continued cry of reproach to him, and after aj te, Makes a most confounded boise ! 
habitually meditative and melancholy. Long habits | long and deep communion with his own heart, which) A s¢« am-boat, making ready for starting, appears 
ofsolitary contemplation weakened his obseryation told him a tale of despair, he turned his face for like an tager war-horse, prancing and pawing fox 
feensible objects, placing him almost wholly under) ever from those scenes where he bad too long in-| its course. There is, too, something awful and in- 
the influence of imagination ; and the wildly beau-| dulged his grief, and came forth again into society.) fernal in the apy arently self-moving thing—as af its 
tful scenery which every where marked that part) He was present at bis brother’s nuptials: his pale hull contained a breathing principle of life. If such 


. . . leay . » . » 4 ‘eo " . > > 

ofthe country where he lived, assisted to create a) face only told what he had suffered ;—only walkers-of-the water had been known when Homes 
- ¢ - f , . 

poetic enthusiasm, deeply interwoven with his ss Tlie enateved bade | or Virgil sang, the Styx would have been ornament 
Whole moral being. “ Betrayed the fretful motion of the miad fed with one; and old Charon, who “ feathers his 
ithe ieee dil diane whens aeandl but the effects ofan unrestrained indulgence of mor-| oars with such skill and dexterity,” would have 

* No common soul. He ioved to sit 26) p >y.w »ns , -ePTe ve c I > ile Mercury woul p a 

} Seasaar then Gantettesie, wits dean ent beat. bid passion, and over-wrought sensibility, were yet) patronized paddles. Mercury would have been the 
“ And juniper and thistle sprinkled o’er.— to be exemplified. boat-builder, the black shores of the river have fur- 


“ Fixing his downcast eve, he many ae hour 
* A morhid pleasure nourished, tracing there 
“An emblem of his own unfruitful life. 

~ He would sigh 


On the morning succeeding the bridal night,) nished bitumen for fuel, and old Vulcan would 
Francis Fielding was found dead at the threshold) have gloried in making “a high pressure engine.’ 


‘With mournful joy, to think that others felt of his brother's door, and as it appeared, had fallen Cooper's last novel is like a grand picture in a 
* What he mast never feel: and so, lost ma . , _— ’ 
“ On visionary views would sancy feed sa by his own hand! Jt was afterwards recollected plain and clumsy frame ; allowing the language to 


“Till bis eye streamed with tears.” that of all the wedding guests, he had been the last be the latter, but the description and theughts the 


“pon the death of his unele, his first impulse was ‘to depart. Until he reached the door he had never. painting itself C.E.E 
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THE CABINET. 








Rratacscnee 


“TEEUNAU. 


Tis night, and the landscape is lovely no more : 
I mourn—but, ve woodlands, I mourn not for you 
For morn is approaching. your charms tu restore, 
Verfumed with fresh ragrance, and glittering with dew. | 
Nor yet for the ravage of winter L mourn: 
Kind nature the embry | blossom will save 
But when shail spring visit the mouldering urn ! } 
© when shall day dawn on the night of the grave !—Reattie. 


Long before our nation emerged from the sacred 
Mountain,* dwelt Tetusau far beyond the great 
western waters. His form was majestic; his eye | 
beamed with wisdom; his arm was strung with 
vigour; the wild deer fled in vain from his pursuit, 
nor could the swift eagle elude the death of his ar- 
rows. His wife was fairer than the bird of the | 
flowers; his children like the young fawns of the 
mountains ; and his voice was heard with honour 
in the councils of the Fathers: yet Tehunau was! 
not happy. The voice of praise only reminded 
him of its vanity; and in the midst of gaieiv he 
re nembered that human happiness and human ex- 
istence must soon be extinguished for ever. 

Often would Tekunau, his eye fixed in thought, 
and his heart depressed with sorrow, ramble alone 
in the solitary forest, or recline on the shady banks 
of some rivulet. Yet for him nature disclosed her 
beauties in vain: he listened, unmoved, to the mu- 
sic of the woods and the murmuring of the waters. 
“ What,” he would say, “are the pleasures which 
the next hour may annihilates What the happi- 
ness of man, whose home is the grave ? 

Man is like the pine whose branches hang over 
my head. He rises in beauty ; maturity brings him 
Strength, and the birds warble in his shade. But 
age strips him of his verdure; the winds of winter 
wiistle through his branches; he falls to the 
ground; the leaves of autumn cover him, and he 
is seen no more !” 

Again he would gaze at the firmament, and dis- 
eourse in fancy with the heights of heaven. “O 
Sun! thou whose course is in the heavens, and 
whose glories fill the earth! Before thee melt the 
snows of winter ; thou coverest the mountains with 
verdure. Thou reignest above in the heavens ; 
the stars hide their heads in thy presence, Time) 
deadens not thy brightness; the thunders that) 
shake the earth check not thy course; thy glories! | 
are eternal. Wan is but a worm, formed to walk | 
on the earth, and to perish !” | 

Thus depressed by a continual melancholy, Te-| 
kunau at length resolved to journey to the river of 
the Great Spirit,t to present his offerings, and seek 
light from on high. As he approached the sacred 
stream, he found nature clothed in a lovelier garb ; 
the sun dispensed a more invigorating warmth, 
and shone with a milder etlulgence ; the giant pine 
towered among the clouds, and the bird of Para- 
dise warbled in its branches; the wild deer gam- 
bolled unmolested in the shade, and the sportive 
bird of the flowers perched upon his head. 

But soon a scene burst upon his eyes more sub-. 
limely delightful. ‘Towards the rising sun he be=, 
held the sacred river rolling its silver flood through | 
the music-echoing forest, overhung with foliage and | 
enamelled with flowers; far below arose the sky-' 
piercing barrier of rocks, which preserves, from 
mortal intrusion, the garden of the Great Spirit ; 
and before him, the river poured its sparkling wa- 


| 
| 
| 








* The Senecas have a tradition, that their tribe rose out of a 
mountain near the eastern shore of Lake Ontario, and after a bloody 
war, exterminated a civilized pation, which then inhabited the 
country. This mountain is stili regarded with a sort of religous ve- || 
neration. 

t A beautiful river west of Lake Superior, iv which the neighbour. | 
On this stre am |, 
s regarded as his residence. 


in "se Indians cast their offe rings to the Great Spirit 
a romantic cataract, which by 


some 


iters over a tremendous precipice, deafening his ears || 


for fam the work of thy hands. 


dar - 


\ 


—_—— 


The Battery.—We are » told cheve are persons who pre. 


| with its roar, and dazzling his eyes with its bright- || fer evil rather than good. We hope there are none who 


| ness, while over the torrent a gorgeous rainbow ex- | 
‘tended its arch across the heavens. Tekunau ap-| 
proached with awe, and presented his offering to} 


lthe waters. “Pity me, O God, 


out knowledge. Let darkness vanish from my eyes : 
0 why do the 
evil flourish in their wickedness like the green ce- || 
Why are the good cut down like flowers be- | 
to bloom no more f°” 

As he finished speaking, a spirit of good arose | 
in majesty from the foaming waters; the bright-} 
ness of immortality shone in his face; a garment) 
of light was his covering —* Thou art heard, O man! 
of many sorrows,” said the spirit; “ thy ignorance 
shall be removed: follow me.” 

Tekunau was led to a deep lake, surrounded by | 
cedars, when his conductor bade him look tn 
He obeyed, aud beheld a land of dark- 


fore the frosts of autumn 


waters. 


locks: noxious toads filled the marshes: hissing 
serpents lay coiled in every path, and the dreary | 
swa:nps were half concealed by poisonous vapours. 
* Behold,” 
wicked! Here do they drag out an 
misery, tormented by the evil spirits 
once served. Here the deceiver is 
SuamMes Ivsounnce tramples upon her former vo-| 
taries, and mocks at their calamity ; the murderer 
is haunted by Fran and Remorse; and Harken 
entwines, in his serpent-folds, the head of the op-' 
Tekunau trembled, and turned his eyes 


eternity of| 


pressor.” 
away. 
ihe spirit bade him observe again; when he 
beheld the home of the good, Here the groves re- 
sounded with melody ; every zephyr breathed an 
intoxicating fragrance ; the streams leaped for joy, 
and the earth smiled with gladness, Tekunau saw 
the glories of immortality ; he beheld the brigint 
shades of his fathers; the waters of joy dimmed, 
his vision, and he raised his hands to heaven in) 


grateful raptures. “ Rejoice, O child of grief,” 


said the spirit, as he vanished from his sight— | 


**know, henceforth, that God is just, and that man || 
jable resting places. 


is immortal.” H. H. J.) 
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To correspondents. agents to the promise made i in} 
|our last impression, we continue our notice to correspon- 


dents. 


ed with, it is necessary we should make this specific ar- 
rangement relative to communications : 
others, than those which will be rejected—unless extraor- |) 
dinary circumstances, or accompanying note, should re- 
quire an observation. 
| requested to be so. 
dents, for their politeness in sending their “ sayings and 
doings ;"’ and respectfully ask them not to fall off in fur. 
nishing us with their “ gaieties and gravities.”” } 
Alpha” shall not be Omega with us. 

The matter relating to General Ward is not suited to} 
if he be innocent, 
and if otherwise, he ought to be warded off. | 
he sent us, 


the columns of the Mirror. 
be rewarded ; 

“PD” should have given us his real address : 
upon a complete morris-dance. | 

** Dorothy” voust call and read her communication to 
us—for we can’t at present make out, she be 
' If her eyes happen to be as 
her Jocks as queer as her 


whether 


writing in chaldee or syriac 
cross as the marks of ber fs; 
Q; and her Singers as crooked as her 


‘ma conscience 


hand—whvy then, 


| ground connected with the Battery. 


my Father,” } 
|| said Tekunau. “ for | am feeble; Tama child with-|) 


| majesty of buried Denmark :" 


its | 
|bold openworked gate, 


‘ness: the fierce panther howled among the hem-| raised at the sides of the ground fronting the houses— 


said the spirit, “the reward of the) 


whom they || 


goaded by > 
|| lower 


|, and particularly ever-green-shrubs. 

|| Say, we could make this wilderness a delightfnl retreat; 

THE NEW. YORK MIRROR. | « 
1} 

= || ford the additional expense of a ground plan, we, 


i selves 


We devoted the whole of one day to perusing their | 
favours; and, from the number we are constantly favour-)) sake of the public—we'll 
|to speak nothing but Battery.” 


: not to notice any || 


We shall also be silent, whenever | 


| DIATELY ERECTED!” 


We thank every one of our correspon- || 


he ought to|| 
| former 


| like deformity in preference to improvement ; for we can- 
not help reverting to the unformed appearance of the 
We are often asked: 
“what do you require to have done—how is it to be effect. 
ed, and, give us some idea of the improvments ?"&c. Hay. 
|ing this repeatedly pressed upon us, by correspondents 


| and other friends, we will give an outline of what might 


|| and ought to be effected; and we do premise, we could 
fill this fine, sweeping, arc, with as many ornaments as 
there are figures studded upon the brass semi-circle used 
the walks ap- 


by the young geometrician. At present, 


pear to be laid out merely for the benefit of those who 
and the trees look 
The paved 
the 


nt is 


digest longest, but study a short cut; 
like ‘an awkward squad, at a corporal’s drill. 
way too, appears only fit for the moonlight walks of 
although by the by 
not a complete scene for the dreary platform, as Bernar. 
do could not say, ‘sit down awhile!’ But to our plan— 
At the principal entrance there ought to be a broad and 


and an ornamental iron-railing 


within its line, a protecting fence of quick growing trees 
At the middle of the broad walk leading to the fort, we 


| would recommend a flower-bed m the shape of a long § 


with an acacia-tree in the centre; for the purpose of break 
ing to the eye the present staring appearance of Castle. 
garden—and on each side of this bed, a walk ; making 
Hogarth’s ideal line of beauty. There is a dell 


the ground—here should be a ciicular 


at the 


part of 
fountain, with a willow stooping towards the sparkling 
Around the jet d eau, neat beuches, painted green 


all the seats and rails should be of this colour 


spray 

—indeed, 
for it soothes the eye, and is more lovely in nature thao 
any other hue. Mahomet displayed the poet, when he 
filled his heavew with green leaves, as well as fountains 
Towards the narrowest end, and 
we would, 


and sparkling eyes. 
where the pavement makes too sharp a bend, 
to take off the awkwardness of the line—plant a chestnut 
tree; and raise a bench under it. Here the merchant 
might sit and view his argosies sail into port—the trade: 
enjoy the sight of the heavy-laden sloop—and the poet, ii 
he chose to be in such good company, could admire the 
mist, and the sunshine, and watch the broad-winged bird 
|| stooping over the waters, as the fancied eagle is supposed 
In other parts there 
” and comfort 


to bend over our land of liberty. 
must be “ hedge-row walk and alley green, 
We would have trees interspersed 
In fact, we boldly 


rus in urbe.’ If we knew the Corporation could not af- 
our- 
would make them a present of all we require= 
|, marked down by the hand of an artist, upon fine Bristol 
drawing paper. Some persons may think we are eternal: 
ly harping about this subject of the Battery—they are 
welcome to their thoughts—we are only interested for the 
‘have a starling shall be taught 


Since the above was in type we have been informed, by 
jone of the aldermen, that the “‘ committee is authorised to 
| place an ornamental iron railing around the Battery, ané 
that SEATS have been made, and WILL BE IMME 
We congratulate the public on 
this improvement, and shall reap our reward for the par! 
we have taken in this affair, in sitting down to the memory 
of the corporation, whenever we visit the Battery. We 
most respectfully invite the attention of the Board to t! 
| foregoing remarks respecting this delightful promenade 


absence of ten years, * 


Out of Town. If, after an 
he would be 


resident of this city was to return, 


find that what was then called * out 


astonished to 
” is now apparently the very heart of this flours! 
ing metropolis. New-York is increasing, in extent, beauty 
and magnificence, with a rapidity that challenges ™™ 


town, 


versal admiration. 





Hackney-Coaches. —Th e numbers of these vehicles 
been recently painted on their lamps, by order of the ¢ 
This arrangement has given satisfaction 


hay 


poration 
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The New-York Review, and Atheneum Magasine —We | the gentlemen of the press were casting their squibs and 
have just finished reading the last number of this work i} crackers upon those persons engaged in cleaning the streets, 
and an injustice would indeed be done, if we were silent || but he hoped a stop would be put to their jokes and dirty 
about its merits. If good sense, and beautiful poetry, |streets.” We will merely add, we hope so too—for the jokes 
impressed by a superior type, upon fine white paper, be ij about dirty streets have already bere too serious to laugh 
worth patronizing and purchasing, then we recommend |“: and if the “ gentlemen of the pres’ (we wonder who be 
all lovers of literature not to delay in sending their names means) are in the habit of casting “ squibs and crackers, 


fl use of arms. In war, the soldiers of those days were 
|| obliged to carry such loads as we efleminate moderns 
could scarcely lift; such #s provisions, facines, and palli- 
sades. 
for several of 


In scaling walls also it was frequently necessary 
the besiegers to mount on each others 
shoulders, and thus form living human ladders for the rest 


of the assailants to ascend by! Something of this kind 


as subscribers, to the publishers, Messrs. E. Bliss and F. 


White We can trace a master’s hand in every page. The |) 


article upon “ The Roman Nights” is particularly good 


Every poet has written about the moon; but a fine mind | noticing this establishment; not only on account of the | most, and there remains suspended by the ancles ! 


| they should be made to answer the penalty of the law, which, now actually takes place, every evening, at the Lafayette 
' | amphitheatre. Mr. Von Minech, after numerous astonish- 


| proves a sovereign remedy for such a breach of the peace 
-- ing feats on the slack rope, (which is fixed at a great height 


Lafayette amphitheatre.—We feel a peculiar pleasure in| from the ground,) drops suddenly downward, head-fore- 
In this 


only could compose such verses as are signed B. and oc- esteem and respect which we entertain for the tasteful pro- | situation, he lets down a rope which be holds in his hands, 


curat p. 311. 
ed poetry. 
easily as the best parts of Don Juan; the opening stanza 
is particularly sound and nervous; and the last verse runs 


gnoothly, and is very beantiful. 


The extract, entitled, “ Connecticut,” runs as juvenile study, when smiling hope first 


We are desirous of giv, hours, which often return, sofily reflected from the mirror 


They are in a strain of pure, unsophisticat- | prietor; but also, because it calls back the happy hours of | by which two ordinary sized men ascend, hand-over-hand, 


and all three remain, for some time, suspended in the air! 
What but erercise and practice could produce such asto- 


“ Unfolded to our view the «:assic page, 


“ Aud all its treasures promised, ripening age.” nishing muscular power,as is necessary for a feat like this 


The Grecian discus was a kind of quoit, of a rownd 


og unqualified approbation and praise to this work—it Of memory, associated with the fondest and most interest-) form, made sometimes of wood, but more frequently of 


does credit to all parties concerned—our city ought to be | ug recollections. 
proud of having such a review emanating from it—and ve | 


trust the editors will not have to regret the calling into 


stone, lead, or other metal, as iron or brass. When in the 
It has been said, that “the only public exhibitions) act of throwing it, the Ath/e/@ put themselves into the pos- 
which approximate in character to the pubiic games of) ture best adapted to add force to thei cast. They advane- 


ancient Greece, are confined to the modern circus; where ed one foot, upon which they leaned the whole weight of 





action such sound judgment and powerful talent. 





they have been brought to such perfection, as to afford a 
May-day.—Judging, probably, from the number of | real treat to 


houses which have been advertised fo lef since February, | 


} “ The cultivated mind, accustomed to explore 


it is said that there will be more removals on the first day ~ And taste the choicest sweets of classic lore.” 
of May next, than have ever been known to take place) [n the Lafayelte amphithealre, which was opened in 
here. A general bustle and confusion will of course be | this city, for the first time, on the fourth of July last. we 


the consequence. It is strange what a predilection pre- have witnessed such astonishing displays of strength, dex- 
vails among the citizens for the observance of a custom, || terity, activity, and address, on fool and on horseback, as 
which, of all others, is the most arbitrary and whimsical. | few will be willing to credit who have never visited similar 


Mrs. Smith. —We believe the fact is not generally known places of recreation. Let not the reader here exclaim 


“Mrs. Smith,” is 
from the pen of our countryman, John Howard Paine 


* + ~ "J , ’ i i > we o¢ ‘ » > are > 
that the spirited after-pece, entitled | with the young Numidian Prince, These are all virtues 


of a meaner rank; pertections that are placed in bones 


Esq. who is at present a resident of London. and nerves ;"" for in such “ virtues” aod * perfections,” 

pomenearnitene — in a great measure, depend the safety of Freedom, and| 
Punctuality.—We regret to perceive that the captain of | the protection of the land. Without them, “our glorious 

a North River steam-boat, has departed from his original independence had never been obtained, and to their culti- 
precision in leaving the wharf at the hour advertised. || yarors its future permanency must ever be vastly indebted 

He ought to remember that “ time and tide wait for no Every exhibition, therefore, that tends to excite emulation 

man,” and that his delay, for the accommodation of tardy || iy athletic achicrements, ought to be rewarded with the 


* i infri ent ion which disap-| . . = - 
persons, is an infringement on a regulation which disap || plaudits of patriotism, and the smiles of beauty.” It is 


points those travellers who are always punctual. not expected that every man can become a Hercules in 

Broadway.—Pedestrians have often been requested to) strength, or a Mercury in activity; but if the ancients 
leep to the right when passing through Broadway. The seven deified those two personages for the exercise of such 
advantages arising from an observance of this rule, would | qualities, the moderns are bound, at least, to encourage 
be experienced as soon as practised. Suppose the ladies || their humblest imitators. 


were to set the example ? 


i! , . » . 
| The extraordinary feats of strength exhibited by Signor 
PERS CaO || Sacoski, at the Lafayette phith , ar- 
The park.—The improvements recently made in this || Sacoski, lens Lafay auparneaive, & worthy of par 
mae . . || ticular notice. 
elegant enclosure, (consisting of a number of additional | ; : : 
. i || the backs of six chairs, and through a paper balloon, with 
walks, ornamented with newly planted trees.) would, we | = : f 
ad ne aie | 100 Ib. weight in his hands, and his feet tied together ' 

think, be much greater, if the bridewell and jail were re- |! He will bend hi i ieoitinaeadl ag er ad 

moved. The contemplation of the plan for demolishing these whe ae SES SE, SSNny See, ener Ge 


useemly buildings, we hope, willsoon be putinexecution. | back of a chair, and in that attitude take 100 Ib. weight) 
|| from the ground, and recover a perpendicular attitude, 


Carter's letters. —These interesting and well-written I still retaining the weight in his hands! These astonishing 
letters, should be read by every American desirous of be- | feats have been witnessed by thousands. But these are 
coming acquainted with the customs and manners of the | 0t all. With his knees only attached to an upright 
English. They would meet with a rapid sale in the book formn. i column, Sacoski extends himself from it herizontally, with 

- || his face upward, then bending downward to the stage, he 

Dirty streets, again. —On Tuesday evening last, the mem- || seizes a 50 pound weight, with which be regains his hori- 
bers of the corporation employed their time more to ad-| zontal attitude, raises it over his head, and recovers a per- 
vantage than at any former meeting.—Our fellow-citizens I pendicular position, with the weight still in his hands! He 
have since perused their debates with gratification; and | also extends himself horizontally from a rerolving column, 
hopes are entertained that many of the grievances, of which ‘supported only by the sinews of the knee joints; and 
they have so long complained, will now be remedied. The, lastly, he seizes the pillar with both hands, extends him- 
shameful condition of the streets has awakened senti-|| self from it, horizontally, for some time, without any other 
ments of disgust in the minds of the inhabitants of this | support ! . 
metropolis, and called forth many unpleasant paragraphs Such prodigious strength as these feats require, has been | 
from the editors of public journals; but all complaints | created solely by athletic exercises, and is daily increased 
will cease when the causes are removed ; and it is with | by practice.—Such a protector could snatch from any sud- 
feelings of the greatest pleasure that we now find the |den peril, two or three females at once, and bear them toa 
orporation laudably employed in promoting the cleanli- | place of safety, without being sensible of their weight 
fess, beauty, and health of our beloved city. The old | We know not the exact weight of the ancient discus or 
plan of private contracts was a bad one; and we agree in quoit, which was thrown by the Grecian discoboli : but | 
pinion with the committee, that the only method which I from the epithet given to this instrument by Homer, (viz: 
will have the desired effect, is for the corporation to take | x2tauddicc, which signifies borne upon the shoulde rs.) we 
he management into their own hands—purchase horses naturally infer that it was too great a weight to be carried 
‘ad carts, and hire men to carry the dirt away. || from place to place to the hands only; and that the! 

Alderman Rathbone thought this was an important sub-| shoulders were necessary for the support of such a burden 
tet, and (to his honour be it spoken) was against any post- | any length of time. The intent of this exercise (hurling the 
ponement. He said, “ For years past the streets had been | discus) was, like that of all the rest, to invigorate the body, . 
a @ bad state, and every other plan had failed. Each weck |! and render it more capable of supporting the weight and 


This gentleman leaps, alternately, over 








Then hands, and 


| whirling it round several times, almost horizontally 
they threw ut 


the body poising the discus in ther 
(in 
lerder to endow it with a projectile force, ) 
off with the combined strength of hands, arms, and body, 
each of which had a share in the vigour of the discharge 
He that display ed the most strength and dexterity, (deter- 
the victor 


mined by the distance of the cast,) was 


This exercise has been celebrated by the most famous 
poets, painters, and sculptors of antiquity Lhe celebra- 
ted Myron formed a statue to represent the attitude of the 
play ers at the moment of throwing the discus, which was 
* What can be 


ed, (says the latter,) or express more happily the muscular 


highly praised by Quintilian more finish- 
distortions of the body, w the exercise of the discus, than 
the Discobulus of Myron?” Mr. Brower might find am 
ple scope for the display of this art, in copying the ote 
tudes and the muscular distortions of Messrs. Sacoshi and 
Minech, during their matchless displays of strength and 


agility atthe Lufayette amphitheatre 


Incledon.— A London paper informs us that this veteran 
vocalist, who was to have sung at a concert in that « ity, 
was prevented im consequence of “ having received a 
paralytic seizure, which, it was feared, would be followed 
by fatal consequences.” 


Park Theatre.—The comedy of Paul Pry bas been twice 
performed within a few days.—Every body should see it 


‘once at least, as itis a charming production 


Italian Opera.—“ U Turco in Italia,” wes performed on 
Tuesday evening for the first time in Ameriea.—Mr. 
Noah praises it.—We did not attend. 
| ‘ . 

More Incorporations.— An application is before the Le- 
gislature to incorporate the ‘“ Never Sink Bridge Compa 
ny.’ Mr. Snowden says, “ If the name has any reference 
either to the bridge or the stock, we should think it a saf 
investment 





MARRIED, 

At Baskingridge, N. J. Mr. Vermule Ring, of New-York 
to Miss Sarah Winns. 

At Whippany, N. J. Mr. Eli Carter, of New-York, to 
Miss Elizabeth Ann Bard. 
| On the 22d February, by the Rev. Dr. M‘Auley, eaptain 
| Joseph Hammond, to Miss Matilda Ann, only daughter of 
| Mr. Marta Evertson 
| On the [2th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Chase, Mr. William 
Marsh, of this city, to Miss Ann Hopkins, of Philadelphia 

On the 2d inst. at Shawangunk, Ulster county, by the 
Rev. Mr. Bogardus, Mr. James N. Mitchell, to Miss Ma 
ria Van Wagenen both of that place 

On the 2d inst. by the Rev. Mr. Maclay, Mr. Joseph 
|H. Ray to Miss Maria L. daughter of Mr Joseph Wood 
| On the 8th inst. by bis Hon. Philip Hone, Esq. Mr. P 
H. Lalouette, to Miss Sarah W. youngest daughter of My 
f. Hawxhurst, all of this city 

Monday evening, by the Rev. Dr. M‘Auley, Mr. Charles 
iJ. Hubbs, to Miss Frances, daughter of Samuel Ficket, all 
of this city. 

On Sunday evening last, by the Rev. Mr Bangs 
, Thomas J. Smith, to Mise Dorinda Day i« . 
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THE MINSTREL. 








Original. 


Solitude. 
6 — ne Wisclom's self 
“ Oft seeks to sweet retired Solitude 
“ Where, with her best nurse, contemplation, 
“She plumes ber feathers, and lets grow her wings, 
“ That, in the various bustle of resort, 
“ Were all too ruffled, and sometimes impaired.” 
Embosomed in thy shades, O Solitude! 
Thy leafy canopies and forests rude ; 
Where silence reigns, save when the moping bird, 
Tuneless, from yonder ivied nook is heard 
To greet the coming night; remote from scenes of care, 
I sit me down your quietude to share ; 
And all resigned to contemplation’s power, 
Devote to thee one still propitious hour ; 
One hour, when earth forgot, the spirit wings 
Her heaven-bound flight, and, as she upward springs, 
Seems to commune with long-departed years, 
To talk with gods, and mingle with the spheres. 


Ye labyrinthian wilds, and russet glades— 

Dark nodding pines, and venerable shades— 

Ye time-worn steeps of gray—ye hermit cells, 
Where, queen of sylvan talk, sweet echo dwells, 
Voiced daughter of the air—thou towering chain 
Of everlasting hills, whose tops attain 

The pendant cloud, and greet the morning beam— 
Fountains! from whose redundant bosoms stream 
The winding crystal brooks, and as they take 
Their course, to fancy’s ear wild music make ; 

Ye oaks! briarean monarchs of the wood, 

That unsubdued the elements hath stood ; 

And still that seem indignant to defy 

The accumulated forces of the sky ; 

Abodes impervious to the day! Ye caves, 
That murmur to the distant roar of waves, 
When, by the winds upborne, old ocean pours 
His beating surge along the far-off shores ; 

Ye rocks, colossal sentinels, whose forms 

For ages have withstood the siege of storms ; 
Upon whose rough and adamantine peak, 

The earth-disdaining eagle whets his beak, 
Whence sightless soaring, ere the day's begun, 


Leaves the dark vales below, and welcomes up the sun: | 


Ye consecrated haunts, long fondly woo'd 

On your repose no stranger feet intrude ; 

Fled from the busy-stirring city’s hum, 

To your recess a worshipper I come ; 

From a tossed world, in thee a calm I find 
Benign content—the sabbath of the mind 

And, as the mariver. long made the sport 

Of winds and waves, at length, the destined port 
Rising to view, with eye enraptured greets, 
Thus I, from worldly storms, ye lone retreats 
Your shelter seek—and to your refuge hie 
Haven of rest—asylum of tranquillity ! 

And thou, of these abodes, O genius blest, 

To your domain receive your votary guest ; 

To you, amidst your sylvan lodge and wild attire, 
The muse devotes the meditative lyre. 

Filled with thy presence, oft at twilight gray, 
What time begin to droop the things of day, 
When shadowy shapes seen through vapour dim 
To fancy's bodying eye take form and limb ; 
Mong thy gloom’s sequestered paths I tread, 
And hold communion with the illustrious dead 
Imagination then, with eye of light, 

Imps her bold wing and meditates her flight ; 
To worlds unknown, from mortal bounds, she hies, 


Spurns the dui earth, and claims her kindred skies 


Phere breathes a language in the trackless woods 
In voiceless glens, and mountain solitudes ; 
Amidst unpeopled rocks there lives for me 

A something more than man’s society ; 

8 hear some call in every passing wind ; 

Ta every tree a monitor I find; 


q 
' 


On every stone I trace a moral law ; 

And from each brook an admonition draw :— 
Whate’er | note, or wheresoe’er I turn, 

From such mysterious providence I learn ; 

Above, around, beneath, unpressed I see 

The apparent finger of the Deity :— 

On every leaf, in each unfolding flower 

| read the umaged evidence of—power. 

Of power !—whose vital principle, from nought, 
This fair creation into being brought ; 

Which willed—and from oblivion rose the earth, 
From chaos, form; from lifeless matter, birth; 

Of power—the balanced worlds, on high, that hung, 
At whose omuifick word the day-beam sprung, 

And ail the morning stars together sung ; 

O'er all created things supreme that reigns, 

Whose wisdom fashioned, and whose might sustains. 


The moon is up! how mellow the repose 

Which o'er these lone-umbrageous walks she throws ; 
How tranquilly her silver-gilding beam 

Sleeps on the margin of yon lucid stream, 

Which, kirtled with delicious flowers, distils 

Wild sweets, and all the air with perfume fills ; 


Queen of still hours! how peerless is thy march 
*Mudst lesser lights, up heaven's cerulean arch; 
Gaining thy highest noon, thou now art seen 
Full-orbed, in cloudless majesty serene ; 

Thee ! behold, and, as intent I trace 

The expressive calm that dwells upon thy face, 
I feel the soothing influence of thy ray ; 

Not glowing Phabus, ruler of the day, 

Betore whose shrine, devout, the Persian bends 
When up the east the flaming god ascends, 

Can yield such touch of joy as flows from thee, 
Pale Cynthia! star of my idolatry. 


The noon of midnight reigns—the solemn hour 
O'er subject things the soverignty of power 
Exclusive hulds ;—above, around, beneath, 

ihe all-pervading spirit seems to breathe 

Of musing loneliness—the cloudless sky— 
Earth's azure roof—a glorious canopy 
Stretches from verge to verge—se 





renely fair 
The stars look out through crystal fields of air ; 
And, as in concert there they shine, dispense, 


To rapt devotion’s eye, harmonious influence 


Welcome ye thickets! hail propitious shade ! 
Sacred to song—tor contemplation made— 

Your quietude | court—hence be from me 

The crowded mart—the idle pageantry 

Of tooled ambitions pride—the cares, the strife, 

Of cheated pleasure’s superficial life :— 

But mine, be mine, your hospitable wild— 

Where halcyon peace of heaven, the favoured child, 
Delights to dwell—be mine your dwelling rude. 
Bland nurse of thought—congenial Solitude. 


Licesignation or Contentment. 
Wait and Hope 


Amid a lovely garden lay 
A little humble vine ; 
Around as far as eye could sec, 
From the high summit to the sea, 
Stood many a proud and lofty tree 
Whose spreading boughs entwink 


rhis little runner crept along, 
Yet often wished to greet 
Ihe beauteous branching leaves that shed 
New odours on the air, and led 
Full many to rest a weary head 
Beneath their shade so sweet 


Whilst farther on, the fruit-trees met 
The simple wonderer’s eye, 
Their blossoms fair, their fruit so good ' 
How could ideas be withstood ? 
Fhat heaven had, midst this lofty wood 
Made her ascend more high ' 


' 


For I, she cried, can neither boast 
Of fragrance, fruit, or flower, 


Yet though I lay in humble guise, 

Such envious feeling | despise, 

I'll wait and hope; sure one Allwise 
Ip wisdom placed me lower. 


Ill wait and hope—the thought resigned 
Was heard in heaven above. 
Jesus, the friend of man, benign, 
Came down to raise this drooping vine, 
And round the oak its tendrils twine 
Its firm support to prove ! 
Thus having strength, he caused each leaf 
A little flower to bear, 
And from this source of fragrance too, 
The clustered fruit luxuriant grew, 
So rich, that man has frequent drew 
From it his heart's best cheer ! 


And can this little simple vine 
To me examples bear— 
Can it instil contentment’s art, 
Or check the aspiring, envious heart— 
Can it a lesson too impart 


Of resignation rare? 


Yes, here I view a lowly mind 
On heavenly love depend ; 
I too will wait and hope on thee, 
I too will bend the lowly knee. 
Oh! bid my soul from pride be free 
My Saviour and my friend! 


On thee I'll wait, and thou'lt forgive 
All my repinings past, 
On thee U'll hope, and thou wilt shed 
Through life, thy blessings on my head, 
And by thy firm support be led 
To merit beaven at last. 
Thou then wilt give my wishes scope ; 
While here, on thee I'll wait and hope 


feary. 


WRITTEN EXPRESSLY FOR MR. HOWARD 


In imitation of Moore, 

Oft in my visions bright, 

When fairy wings were o’er me 
I've seen a sylph of light, 

Serenely move before me. 
Her eyes have shone on me alone, 

The smile her cheeks would vary 
And when she spoke, my soul awoke 


To love—to joy, and Mary. 


Oft in the festive hall, 
In days of summer weather, 
Where gentle footsteps fall 
We since have moved together 
The smile the glance, the merry dance 
The words, which love would vary, 
Can never die, while memory’s eye 


Still dwells upon them, Mary. GEO! 


t ~ repr 


LINES written in consequence of the author's being reproe 


for not weeping over the dead body of a female fricod 


BY ANTHONY PASQUIN 


ESQ. 

Cold drops the tear, which blavons common \« 
What callous rock retains its crystal rill? 

Ne’er will the softened mould its liquid show: 
Deep sink the waters that are smooth and 

Oh! when sublimely agonized [ stood, 
And memory gave her beauteous form a si, 

While feeling triumphed in my heart's warm bloos 
Grief drank the offering e'er it reached my eye 
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